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THE FOUNDATION 


N June 6, 1899, the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania accepted from 
the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., 

LL.D., and his wife a Deed of Gift, providing for 
a foundation to be known as “The Boardman 
Lectureship in Christian Ethics,” the income of 
the fund to be expended solely for the purpose of 
the Trust. Dr. Boardman served the University 
for twenty-three years as Trustee, for a time as 
Chaplain, and often as Ethical Lecturer. After 
provision for refunding out of the said income any 
depreciation which might occur in the capital 
sum, the remainder is to be expended in procuring 
the delivery in each year at the University of 
Pennsylvania, of one or more lectures on Christian 
Ethics from the standpoint of the life, example 
and teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
the publication in book form of the said lecture 
or lectures within four months of the completion 
of their delivery. The volume in which they are 
printed shall always have in its forefront a printed 
statement of the history, the outline and terms of 
the Foundation. 
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On July 6, 1899, a Standing Committee on 
“The Boardman Lectureship in Christian Ethics” 
was constituted, to which shall be committed the 
nominations of the lecturers and the publication 
of the lectures in accordance with the Trust. 

On February 6, 1900, on recommendation of 
this committee, the Rev. George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D., was appointed Lecturer on 
Christian Ethics on the Boardman Foundation 
for the current year. 


THE OUTLINE 


J. Tue Purpose 


IRST, the purpose is not to trace the 

history of the various ethical theories; 
GWE) this is already admirably done in our 
own noble University. Nor is it the purpose to 
teach theology, whether natural, Biblical, or 
ecclesiastical. But the purpose of this Lecture- 
ship is to teach Christian Ethics; that is to say, 
the practical application of the precepts and 
behavior of Jesus Curist to everyday life. 

And this is the greatest of the sciences, It is 
a great thing to know astronomy; for it is the 
science of mighty orbs, stupendous distances, 
majestic adjustments in time and space. It is 
a great thing to know biology; for it is the science 
of living organisms—of starting, growth, health, 
movements, life itself. It is a great thing to 
know law; for it is the science of legislation, 
government, equity, civilization. It is a great 
thing to know philosophy; for it is the science 
of men and things. It is a great thing to know 
theology; for it is the science of God. But what 
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avails it to know everything in space from atom 
to star, everything in time from protoplasm to 
Deity, if we do not know how to manage ourselve 
amid the complex, delicate, ever-varying duties 
of daily life? What will it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world—the world geographical, com- 
mercial; political, intellectual, and after all lose 
his own soul? What can a University give in 
exchange for a Christlike character? Thus it is 
that ethics is the science of sciences. Very sig- 
nificant is the motto of our own noble University— 
“Litere Sine Moribus Vane.” 

And Jesus of Nazareth is the supreme ethical 
authority. When we come to receive from him 
our final awards, he will not ask, “What was 
your theory of atoms? What did you think 
about evolution? What was your doctrine of 
atonement? What was your mode of baptism?” 
But he will ask, “What did you do with Me? 
Did you accept Me as your personal standard of 
character? Were you a_ practical everyday 
Christian?” Christian Ethics will be the judg- 
ment test. 

In sum, the purpose of this Lectureship in 
Christian Ethics is to build up human character 
after the model of Jesus Christ’s. 


The Outline II 


II. Rance or THE LECTURESHIP 


Secondly, the Range of the Lectureship. This 
range should be as wide as human society itself. 
The following is offered in way of general outline 
and suggestive hints, each hint being of course 
but a specific or technical illustration growing out 
of some vaster underlying Principle. 

1. Man’s Heart-Nature-— And, first, man’s 
religious nature. For example: Christian (not 
merely ethical) precepts concerning man’s capac- 
ity for religion; worship; communion; divine- 
ness; immortality; duty of religious observances; 
the Beatitudes; in brief, Manliness in Christ. 

2. Man’s Mind-Nature—Secondly, man’s 
intellect-nature. For example: Christian pre- 
cepts concerning reason; imagination; invention; 
esthetics; language, whether spoken, written, 
sung, builded, painted, chiseled, acted, etc. 

3. Man’s Society - Nature— Thirdly, man’s 
society-nature. For example: 

(a) Christian precepts concerning the personal 
life; for instance: conscientiousness, honesty, 
truthfulness, charity, chastity, courage, inde- 
pendence, chivalry, patience, altruism, etc. 

(6) Christian precepts concerning the family 
life; for instance: marriage; divorce; duties of 
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husbands, \wives, parents, children, kindred, 
servants; place of woman, etc, 

(c) Christian precepts concerning the business 
life; for instance: rights of labor; rights of 
capital; right of pecuniary independence; living 
within means; life insurance; keeping morally 
accurate accounts; endorsing; borrowing; 
prompt liquidation; sacredness of trust-funds, 
personal and corporate; individual moral respon- 
sibility of directors and officers; trust-combina- 
tions; strikes; boycotting; limits of speculation; 
profiting by ambiguities; single tax; nationaliza- 
tion of property, etc. 

(2) Christian precepts concerning the civic life; 
for instance: responsibilities of citizenship; elec- 
tive franchise; obligations of office; class legisla- 
tion; legal oaths; custom-house conscience; 
sumptuary laws; public institutions, whether 
educational, ameliorative, or reformatory; func- 
tion of money; standard of money; public 
credit; civic reforms; caucuses, etc. 

(e) Christian precepts concerning the inter- 
national life; for instance: treaties; diplomacy; 
war; arbitration; disarmament; tariff; reciproc- 
ity; mankind, etc. 

(f) Christian precepts concerning the eccle- 
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siastical life; for instance: sectarianism; comity 
in mission fields; co-operation; unification of 
Christendom, etc. 

(g) Christian precepts concerning the academic 
life; for instance: literary and scientific ideals; 
professional standards of morality; function of 
the press; copyrights; obligations of scholar- 
ship, etc. 

In sum, Christian precepts concerning the 
tremendous problems of sociology, present and 
future. 

Not that all the lecturers must agree at every 
point; often there are genuine cases of consciences 
or reasonable doubt, in which a good deal can be 
justly said on both sides. The supreme point 
is this: Whatever the topic may be, the lecturer 
must discuss it conscientiously, in light of Christ’s 
own teachings and character; and so awaken the 
consciences of his listeners, making their moral 
sense more acute. 

4. Man’s Body-Nature.—Fourthly, man’s body 
nature. For example: Christian precepts con- 
cerning environment; heredity; health; cleanli- 
ness; temperance; self-control; athletics; public 
hygiene; tenement-houses; prophylactics; the 
five senses; treatment of animals, etc. 
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In sum, the range of topics for this Lecture- 
ship in Christian Ethics should include whatever 
tends to society-building, or perfectation of per- 
sonal character in Christ. Surely here is material 
enough, and this without any need of duplication, 
for centuries to come. 


III. Spirir or THE LECTURESHIP 


Thirdly, the Spirit of this Lectureship. Every 
lecture must be presented from the standpoint 
of Jesus Christ. It must be distinctly under- 
stood, and the founder of the Lectureship can- 
not emphasize the point too strongly, that every 
lecture in these successive courses must be unam- 
biguously Christian; that is, from the viewpoint 
of the divine Son of Mary. This Lectureship 
must be something more than a lectureship in 
moral philosophy, or in church theology; it must 
be a lectureship in Christian morality, or prac- 
tical ethics from the standpoint of Christ’s own 
personal character, example, and teachings. 


IV. QUALIFICATION OF THE LECTURER 


Fourthly, the Qualification for the lecturer. 
The founder hopes that the lecturer may often be, 
perhaps generally, a layman; for instance: a 
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merchant, a banker, a lawyer, a statesman, a 
physician, a scientist, a professor, an artist, a 
craftsman; for Christian ethics is a matter of 
daily practical life rather than of metaphysical 
theology. The founder cares not what the eccle- 
siastical connection of the lecturer may be; 
whether a Baptist or an Episcopalian, a Quaker 
or a Latinist; for Christian ethics as Christ’s 
behavior is not a matter of ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion or of sect. The only pivotal condition of 
the Lectureship in this particular is this: The 
lecturer himself must be unconditionally loyal 
to our only King, our Lord Jesus Christ; for 
Jesus Christ himself is the world’s true, ever- 
lasting Ethics. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS 
CHRIST 


I. Tue Soctat Principles oF THE TEACHING 
oF JEsus 


HE founder of this lectureship specifically 
announced its subject under the title, 
“Christian Ethics; that is to say, the 

practical application of the precepts and behavior 

of Jesus Christ to everyday life.” Dr. Boardman 
wisely gave to his plan a generous interpretation, 
and eminent men have used the occasion to pro- 
mote the great modern interests of international 
comity and the peace of the world. As the tumult 
of war subsides, and the captains and kings depart, 
it may be advisable, even if it be less exhilarating, 
to return to the more immediate intention of the 
founder. Since 1889, however, when he defined 
the theme which he most desired to emphasize, a 
new aspect of “Christian Ethics” has come to 
claim unprecedented attention. Problems of 
social reform and social reconstruction have 
become the central concerns of contemporary 
thought, and the world waits for light and leading 
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along this hitherto unfamiliar way. As the area 
of duty is thus enlarged a new significance is 
found in the phrase: “The application of the 
precepts and behavior of Jesus Christ to every- 
day life.” Christian ethics must now compre- 
hend social ethics. Christian obligation must 
concern itself with the life of a community not 
less than with that of an individual. I trust, 
therefore, that I shall in some degree conform to 
the wish of the founder if I devote these two 
lectures to a consideration, brief and inadequate 
as it must be, of the social teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

I must begin by recognizing the obvious diffi- 
culties which confront one in approaching this 
theme. The new environment of modern life, 
its remoteness from Oriental habits and ideas, 
and the crude literalism of modern thought, all 
dictate restraint in the interpretation of the New 
Testament. One may easily be misled, still 
further, by prejudice or prepossession, and apply 
ingenuity, or even erudition, to discover in the 
record, not its original meaning, but some antici- 
pation of the reader’s own conviction or hope. 
Most serious of all such preliminary considera- 
tions is the unquestionable fact that, however 
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epoch-making the social teaching of Jesus may 
have been, it was not the fundamental aspect of 
his Gospel. His supreme concern, as any candid 
review of the record must demonstrate, was not 
for a reconstruction of the social order, but for 
the disclosure to the individual soul of its filial 
relation to God. Jesus was not first of all a 
reformer, but a revealer; not primarily an agi- 
tator with a social scheme, but a seer with a 
spiritual vision. His mission was not sociological, 
but religious. No modern interpretation of the 
Gospel is more superficial and unhistorical than 
the conversion of its teaching into a call for social 
agitation or a programme of economic revolution. 
Significant as the sayings may be which touch 
these burning themes of modern life, such phrases 
are incidental and occasional, or—in the language 
of modern science—by-products, thrown off in the 
course of a teaching designed for another end. 
The thought of the Teacher, however clearly it 
discerned the principles of social stability, was 
habitually turned another way. The Gospel, Pro- 
fessor Harnack once said, “was not one of social 
amelioration, but one of spiritual redemption.” 
Even when Jesus was confronted by the social 
agitations of his time, he looked habitually be- 
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neath their outward forms to the spiritual motives 
which they disguised. One day, for example, he 
is asked to deal with the question of private prop- 
erty: ‘“‘Master,” a bystander says, “speak to my 
brother that he divide the inheritance with me.” 
It may seem, at first sight, as though the Teacher 
dismissed this question of economic distribution 
as one which it was not for him to solve. ‘Who 
made me,” he says, “a judge or a divider over 
you?” But behind this problem of the division 
of an estate, Jesus discerns, not only in the inquirer 
himself, but also in the group of eager listeners 
about him, a moral problem of self-seeking and 
jealousy. The language of economics was, as it 
often is today, only a disguise for motives of jeal- 
ousy and selfishness. The man wanted to be sure 
that he should get not less than the whole of his 
share, and the group about him showed in their 
eager eyes, not the love of justice, but the lust of 
self-interest. Seeing all this in the listening throng 
about him, Jesus converts the economic problem 
into an ethical rebuke; and, instead of answering 
the inquirer’s claim for fair treatment, says to 
them all: “Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” Beware, 
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that is to say, lest concern for your share betray 
your greed; lest the sin of covetousness lurk 
behind the apparently reasonable plan of dividing 
an estate. 

Such, then, must be the preliminary caution 
which one should use as he approaches the social 
teaching of Jesus Christ. It is a by-product of 
his message. His mind is habitually, not on 
goods, but on goodness. He is not a divider of 
property, but a rebuker of unbrotherliness. Yet 
it remains true that a by-product may have great 
value of its own. No aspect of modern industry 
is more noteworthy than the discovery of import- 
ance in materials which were once overlooked or 
thrown away. The utilization of by-products has 
multiplied the productiveness of commercial life. 
It is the same with the social teaching of Jesus. 
Detached as it must be from the primary inten- 
tion of the Teacher, as an occasional evidence of 
his comprehensive aim, it may, nevertheless, 
express a legitimate and priceless element in his 
mission; and perhaps the more impressive be- 
cause incidental or undesigned. 

Never did this social gospel which may be 
derived from the teaching of Jesus seem more 
timely or appealing than it does today. Never 
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were so many people so seriously concerned with 
problems of social amelioration and social justice; 
with the adjustment of industry and the relief of 
poverty; with schemes of social service and 
dreams of social change. It is the Age of the 
Social Question. Its most characteristic dis- 
covery ‘is not the telephone, or the automobile, 
or wireless telegraphy, but the Social Conscience, 
—the expansion of social responsibility, the moral- 
ization of social life. This comprehensive Social 
Movement has inevitably led to a reconsideration 
of the teaching of Jesus. Theological problems, 
however fundamental they may be, stand for the 
moment in the background of contemporary 
thought; questions of ritual or administration 
possess but a languid interest; but all who want 
the Christian religion to be a factor in the modern 
world, and who recognize that they are living in 
the Age of the Social Question, must wish to 
understand and to apply the social teaching of the 
New Testament. Never was there a time less 
propitious for saving the individual out of a 
wrecked world; never was there a time more 
imperative in its summons to save the world 
itself. Never was a rule of life less timely than 
the self-interested maxim, “Safety first!” Never 
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was there a time more responsive to the great 
words spoken of Jesus: “He saved others; him- 
self he cannot save!” 

The first thing, then, to say of such a time is 
that it is a fortunate age in which to live and to 
learn. It may not feel itself called to the pro- 
found speculations which in other generations 
have exercised theologians; but it is at least an 
outward-looking and healthy-minded time, in 
which self-considering and self-complacent piety 
has become supplanted by self-forgetting and 
constructive love. The Christian Church has 
been lately described by a Canadian scholar in 
a phrase which is obviously inadequate, but is 
none the less reassuring and suggestive, as “The 
union of those who love for the sake of those who 
suffer.” Much more than this must be claimed 
for a union of those who not only love but wor- 
ship. The love they offer is to God as well as to 
man. Yet the dedication of those who love to 
those who suffer accurately reflects the new social 
consciousness which has penetrated the religious 
life. Such a definition of Christianity could not 
have occurred to any serious mind except in the 
Age of the Social Question. The social teaching 
of Jesus is not a substitute for his message of 
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spiritual renewal; but it amplifies, enriches, and 
confirms that gospel of individual redemption. 
What, then, one asks, are the guiding principles 
which underlie that social teaching, and what are 
the practical consequences which these principles 
involve? These are the questions which I wish 
briefly and on successive evenings to consider. 
Concerning the social principles which the 
Gospels reveal, it is necessary to indicate at once 
a further, and—as it might seem—a fatal, word 
of limitation. For the fact is, not only that the 
social teaching of the Gospels is a by-product of 
the main intention, but that, even with this quali- 
fication, a specific or systematic programme of 
social regeneration, directly applicable to the 
modern world, cannot be immediately derived 
from the teaching of Jesus Christ. Many mis- 
conceptions have occurred and much ingenuity 
has been expended in the vain attempt to trans- 
form the Gospels into a text-book of modern 
economics or a manual of social revolution. Pre- 
cisely as the earlier literalism, with misdirected 
reverence, gathered proof-texts to establish a 
theological system, citing each isolated phrase as 
of decisive authority, so a new form of literalism 
has seized upon detached passages or single inci- 
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dents in the teaching of the New Testament, and 
has derived from them a definite and authorized 
social scheme. When, for example, the record 
reports that the first disciples, in the exaltation 
of Pentecost, “were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” and “had all things common; and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need,” this primitive 
communism is accepted by one group of social 
literalists as dictating the form of society to 
which all Christian conduct should conform. Or 
when Count Tolstoi reads the words of Jesus: 
“Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,” he sets that single 
phrase in the center of Christian discipleship, and 
builds a philosophy of life on the foundation of 
non-resistance. Or when, again, Ruskin observes © 
the phrase in one of the parables of Jesus, “I will 
give unto this last even as unto thee,” this single 
saying becomes the sufficient basis for a new 
organization of modern industry, in which life 
shall be exchanged for life, and time for time. 
Literalism, however, whether it be theological 
or sociological, is quite as likely to obscure the 
facts of history as to reveal them. The incidental 
may hide the essential; the universal and spirit- 
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ual may be confounded with the temporary and 
occasional. The truth of history is not to be 
discovered in its isolated parts, but in the relation 
of those parts to the whole. To force each inci- 
dent or phrase into the foreground of the picture 
may be to lose the perspective which gives the 
scene its unity and beauty, and in the name of 
faith to miss the truth. Nothing could be more 
remote from the spirit of the Gospels than this 
method of literalism. The most immediate pur- 
pose of Jesus was to free religion from asphyx- 
iation by the temporary and the external, and to 
give it room to breathe and grow. “The letter 
killeth,” as the Apostle Paul said, “but the spirit 
giveth life.” The maxims of Jesus, taken each 
for itself as a detached and binding rule, are often 
impracticable, and not infrequently contradictory. 
“I will give unto this last,” is at once confronted 
by, “He that hath, to him shall be given; and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” “Turn the other cheek 
also” seems at once denied in “I am come, not to 
send peace, but a sword.” In short, if one is 
looking for a detached maxim which shall be the 
key of the Gospels, his difficulty is not in finding 
one, but in finding too many. “It is easy enough 
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to die for an idea,” it has been wittily said, “if 
you have only one idea”; but the greatness of 
Jesus is in his having so many ideas for any one 
of which people have been glad to die. 

If, therefore, one hopes to make any rational 
use of the teaching of Jesus, he must view it, not 
as a series of fragments, but as an organic whole; 
not as a collection of maxims, but as an announce- 
ment of principles. A teaching adapted to Pales- 
tine may be inapplicable to America. “Give to 
him that asketh of thee,” may be good charity in 
Nazareth and bad economics in Philadelphia. 
The problem set before a student of the New 
Testament is much more worthy of a rational 
being than the mere selection and following of 
maxims. It is the problem of appropriating the 
teaching as a whole; of discerning the principles 
behind the maxims, the universal law unfolded 
through the special case. It is not unlike that 
principle of legal education which is illustrated 
in the so-called case-system. Jesus deals with 
the single case, the individual, the special incident; 
but through his interpretation of that single ex- 
perience one may be led to see how other cases 
under other circumstances shall be interpreted 
and judged. That is the difference between 
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Christian casuistry and Christian ethics. The 
Church of Rome has devised an elaborate system 
of regulations which determine each case of duty 
as it may arise, and to which the priest may refer 
as authority. “Is it lawful ever to lie?” St. 
Thomas Aquinas asks: “How much property 
may I hold?” “What are the limits of political 
authority over the Christian?” Scores of such 
details are set forth in the manuals of Christian 
casuistry. Very different from this was the 
method of Jesus Christ. He did not claim to 
anticipate all the complex problems of an unknown 
world. He applied himself to the case immedi- 
ately before him; but in dealing with that case 
announced the principle which was applicable to 
similar exigencies. In short, he was not a casuist, 
but an idealist; not a system-maker, but a seer. 
The New Testament is not a disconnected series’ 
of answers to moral problems, but a continuous 
revelation of spiritual principles. It is not a 
book of laws, but a book of life. 

If, then, one turns from a fragmentary and 
undiscriminating literalism, and proposes, so far 
as seems practicable, to see the Gospels steadily 
and see them whole, he is at once confronted by 
one central intention which dominates and 
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directs the Teacher’s career. It is his vision of a 
perfected humanity; a divinely ordered world, to 
which he gave the title, so familiar to his hearers 
—“The Kingdom of Heaven,” “The Kingdom of 
God.” More than a hundred times these phrases 
occur in the first three Gospels. They offer the 
first definition of the ministry of Jesus. He 
“came into Galilee,” begins the earliest Gospel, 
“preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom of God.” 
Throughout the teaching of Jesus, that kingdom 
was the theme of parable and prophecy. It was 
the pearl of great price for which all else should be 
sold. It was the piece of money to find which 
the house was diligently swept. “Thy kingdom 
come” was the daily prayer for the followers of 
Jesus. Sometimes the kingdom is described as a 
remote and glorious consummation of the Mes- 
siah’s reign. ‘The tribes of the earth . . . shall 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of 
heaven.” Again it is near and of this present 
world. “There be some here of them that stand 
by which shall in no wise taste of death, till they 
see the kingdom of God come with power.” Still, 
again, it is a silent and immanent presence: “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for 
lo, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
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It is not necessary for our present purpose to dis- 
criminate among the various aspects of so flexible 
a phrase, or to determine whether the kingdom was 
to the mind of Jesus remote or near, external or 
spiritual, or both. However these problems of 
criticism may be answered—and they never were 
more debated than today—the obvious fact re- 
mains that the kingdom of God as thus foretold by 
Jesus was a social ideal,—the dream of a regener- 
ated world, the consummation of that hope of a 
purified society which had for generations laid 
like an alluring but receding mirage before the 
Hebrew mind. With this message the Teacher 
came into Galilee; of this he spoke with every 
variation of expectancy and authority; in this 
Commonwealth of the Spirit the true values of 
life were, according to his teaching, to be found. 
“Seek ye first,” he says, “The kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” ‘Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein.” 

Here, then, is the central aim round which the 
social message of Jesus moves,—the inspired hope 
of a socialized and spiritualized world. What, 
one goes on to ask, are to be the characteristic 
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marks of this kingdom? What types of life, what 
tendencies in human conduct, will find themselves, 
as by some irresistible law of spiritual attraction, 
naturally drawn toward that central ideal, and 
find their orbits round that social teaching of 
Jesus Christ? 

The first of these social principles, one must 
answer, is indicated by the nature of the king- 
dom itself. If it was the purpose of Jesus 
to appropriate the social hope of his people, 
and convert their political desires into an ethical 
ideal, then the first mark of the kingdom must 
obviously be that of the rule of the spiritual over 
the material, the control of life from within, the 
establishing of the kingdom, not by external 
force or mechanical arrangement, but by the 
creative power of consecrated lives. That was 
precisely why the doctrine of the kingdom, as 
delivered by Jesus, proved so unwelcome to the 
Jews. They recognized the phrase, but they 
were irretrievably committed to its interpretation 
as a political programme. The kingdom of God 
meant deliverance from Roman imperialism, and 
when Jesus spoke of a kingdom which was spiritual 
and personal, his countrymen cried “Away with 
him.” What they wanted was revolution; and 
they had no welcome for revelation. The Mes- 
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siah they wanted was one who should deliver 
them from Rome; and they had no ears to hear 
a message which committed them to God. 

It is at this point that the purpose of Jesus 
parts company from the designs of many social 
reformers who are planning to redeem the world 
today. We have come upon a time not unlike 
that in which Jesus lived, when many people are 
anticipating that the world can be reconstructed 
from the outside—by economic or political 
schemes, by legislative initiative or enactment; 
and one reason why the teaching of Jesus Christ 
appears to many minds to be inapplicable to 
modern affairs, is that it was not concerned with 
an economic doctrine or a political revolution, 
but with a spiritual revival. This is by no means 
to depreciate what are called the Social Sciences. 
Economics and politics have their independent 
provinces, embracing a vast and productive area. 
Christian teaching cannot dominate or restrict 
scientific research. There is no detached field 
which can be reserved for Christian economics 
or Christian physics or Christian science. The 
teaching of Jesus is, however, concerned, not 
with the machinery of the social order, but with 
its motive-power in effective and abundant life. 
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Jesus, in other words, is not a law-maker, but a 
life-giver. He speaks, not of social mechanics, 
but of social dynamics. What he offers to his 
followers is not new machinery, but new power. 
The Gospel, as the Apostle Paul said, “is the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

Such is the first social principle of the teaching 
of Jesus. The first mark of the kingdom is its 
spiritual power. Jesus “was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness.” “The words that I speak unto 
you,” Jesus says, “they are spirit and they are 
life.” They are the second because they are the 
first. But what, one proceeds to inquire, is to 
be the instrument of this kingdom of spiritual 
power? Here we meet the second principle of 
Jesus. The instrument of spiritual power, he 
answers, is personality. Through the power of 
personality the kingdom of God is to be estab- 
lished and ruled. This is what Jesus in many 
instructions and parables seems determined to 
impress upon his followers. He had what one of 
the most notable interpreters of his teaching, 
Professor Seeley, in his “Ecce Homo,” called “a 
passion for personality.” God’s chosen instru- 
ment for social amelioration is man. This does 
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not mean that external organization or adminis- 
tration is unimportant. What it frankly opposes 
is the doctrine—never more prevalent than today 
—that character is the product of circumstances, 
and that change of environment will create change 
of heart. Revolutionize the industrial order, it is 
said, socialize the means of production and dis- 
tribution, and the selfishness of capitalism will be 
supplanted by communal magnanimity. “The 
mode of production,” Karl Marx taught, “deter- 
mines the general character of the social, political, 
and spiritual processes of life.” This doctrine of 
economic determinism, as Marx’s biographer 
points out, is the fundamental proposition of 
scientific socialism, and it has encouraged many 
ambitious and confident plans for a regenerated 
world. Even religion runs great risk of being 
subjected to this doctrine, and being externalized 
and institutionalized out of all self-recognition. 
Organization, machinery, associations, leagues, 
committees, federations, have attained such 
dimensions in the propagandism of religion that, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson once said, every one 
nowadays becomes a “joiner”; and the economic 
determinism of the business world becomes 
rivalled by the great industry of the Christian 
Church. 
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When, however, one turns from this external 
and administrative aspect of religion, and in- 
quires for the principle of Jesus Christ, he finds 
the Master habitually emphasizing another factor 
of social progress. Jesus proposes, not primarily 
to change the circumstances of life, but to change 
people into masters of their circumstances. It 
is for others to serve the world by organization; 
he serves it by inspiration. It is for others to 
devise those systems of thought which the 
theologians have called “schemes of salvation”’; 
Jesus does not save people by schemes, but 
sanctifies them for others’ sake, and makes them, 
not schemers, but saviors. “Character,” Chal- 
mers said, as he wrestled with poverty in Glasgow, 
“Ys the parent of circumstance.” “Personality,” 
said the German Bunsen, “‘is the lever of history.” 
“The whole creation,” wrote the Apostle Paul, 
anticipating these modern prophets, “groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now,” wait- 
ing “for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
The coming of the kingdom is not a mechanical 
process, but a spiritual adventure; arriving, not 
through economic determinism, but through moral 
determination. It is a manifestation of the sons 


of God. The first appeal of Jesus is to the 
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individual: ‘Ye are the salt of the earth”; “Ye 
are the light of the world.” 

One of the most striking evidences of this social 
principle is to be observed in the dealing of Jesus 
with his immediate followers. So far as we know 
of them they were not extraordinary men; they 
doubted, denied, or misinterpreted their Teacher. 
Yet Jesus believed in them, even when they did 
not bélieve in themselves, and through his faith 
in them he communicated to them faith in them- 
selves; so that even the unstable Peter, with a 
character more like shifting sand than solid stone, 
heard the prophecy of Jesus, “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church,” and 
became at last, through sad experience of repent- 
ance and self-reproach, the sand-stone which 
Jesus said that he could be. 

The same principle is conspicuous in the par- 
ables of Jesus. In his story of the sower, for 
example, Jesus describes, in great detail, the soil, 
the seed, and the harvest; but then, in one splendid 
phrase, teaches the complete lesson of the growing 
grain. “The field,’ he says, “is the world.” 
Not in single hearts alone is the seed to be sown, 
but in the social order of the waiting world. 
Before his mind there seems to lie, not the picture 
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of some narrow valley among the Galilean hills, 
where a lonely sower might scatter his scanty 
seed, but a scene like some vast western plain, 
where the grain fields are unbounded and con- 
tinuous. The field of the kingdom is the world. 
But what is to be the instrument of this social 
redemption? Where is the good seed which shall 
furnish bread for a hungry world? “The good 
seed,” answers Jesus, “are the children of the 
kingdom.” Social redemption, that is to say, is 
to be finally achieved through the productive 
power of personality. The harvest waits, not for 
sickles only, but for husbandmen; not for good 
soil alone, but for good farmers. And how is 
it that this harvest of a better social order is to 
ripen, and the tares to disappear? That is to 
happen, answers Jesus, through the superior 
vitality and dominating productiveness of the 
good seed, which is “the children of the kingdom.” 
They prove themselves fit to survive. The good 
seed crowds down the tares until they die for 
lack of sun. In a flower garden, with its broad 
spaces, weeds and flowers may compete on equal 
terms; but when the field is the world, there is 
no need of weeding. “Let both grow together,” 
says Jesus. The generosity of nature will subdue 
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the weeds. Given enough good seed, and the 
tares will languish beside the grain, until at last 
the field will weed itself, and the harvest stand 
straight and white along the furrows. Such is the 
rational optimism of Christian faith. “He that 
soweth the good seed,” says the parable, “is the 
Son of man.” He does not surrender to the tares, 
or pull them up. He sows the good seed, he gives 
courage and faith to the children of the kingdom, 
and when at last the time of reaping comes in the 
field of the world, instead of the tares choking the 
grain, the grain has choked the tares. Weeds there 
are still left to bind and burn, where the field has 
been unsown, or where the soil is thin; but across 
the furrows of the field the forces of nature have 
conspired with the sower’s task, and the problem of 
evil has been, not so much solved, as sunk beneath 
the growth of good. The harvest is reaped in 
the coming of the kingdom; but the kingdom 
itself comes through the adequate supply and 
lavish distribution of efficient and fruitful lives. 

There remains one further question. If the 
first gift of the kingdom is spiritual power, and 
the chosen instrument of that power is person- 
ality, what is that special function in human lives 
which seizes upon this spiritual power and makes 
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it effective for the kingdom? What is the quality 
in personality to which Jesus makes his appeal, 
and which, according to his teaching, holds the 
key of the kingdom? Here we meet one of the 
most surprising among the many misinterpreta- ” 
tions of the Gospels. The theologians and eccle- 
siastics have, as a rule, concerned themselves 
either to secure some intellectual certainty about 
the nature of Christ, or to communicate some 
emotional devotion to his memory and service. 
On the one hand, the reason, and on the other the 
feelings, have appeared to be the open channels 
of communication between Jesus and his followers. 
One is invited to choose between a Christianity 
of the creeds or a Christianity of the emotions; 
between rationalism and mysticism as holding the 
key to the kingdom. When, however, one turns 
to the Gospels themselves, it becomes evident 
that the appeal of Jesus is primarily directed, 
neither to demonstration nor to excitation, but 
to a third factor of human experience. Great 
disclosures of truth were made by him to the 
reason, and he might have been remembered 
among the world’s philosophers if he had not 
gained a higher title. Great exaltations of emo- 
tion marked the crises of his career, and justify 
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the mystic in claiming the right to a direct and 
immediate communion with God. Neither ration- 
alism nor mysticism, however, represent the 
habitual attitude’ of the mind of Jesus Christ, or 
his habitual way of instruction and persuasion. 
His primary appeal is to the will. His first de- 
mand of those who would follow him is neither 
theological accuracy nor mystical ecstacy, but 
practical obedience and moral decision. ‘Follow 
me,” he says, “take up thy cross and follow.” 
“Tf any man willeth to do the will, he shall know 
of the teaching.” Such are the great commands 
which go echoing through the Gospels. “I am 
the way,” Jesus says; and with so reiterated an 
emphasis that the first title given to the Christian 
religion was “The Way.” “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” And there may be signifi- 
cance in the very order of these words. First a 
way which the will may follow, and then along 
that way, a fuller disclosure of the truth; and, 
then, at the end of the truth, a richer and more 
abundant life. The dedication of the will is not 
the whole of the religion of Jesus; it is perhaps 
not the best of that religion; but it is, unques- 
tionably, the beginning of it. Wonderful revela- 
tions of truth may lie beyond; high moments of 
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rapture may be attained; but the way to disciple- 
ship lies along the path of obedience which the 
follower of Jesus is bidden, even with stumbling 
or bleeding feet, to go. The great English preacher, 
Frederic Robertson, has repeated the same teach- 
ing ina famous sermon. “‘Obedience,” he says, 
“is the organ of spiritual knowledge. In every 
department of knowledge there is an appropriate 
organ or instrument for the discovery of its 
specific truth. Obedience is the sole organ by 
which we gain a knowledge of that which cannot 
be seen or felt. By doing God’s will, we recognize 
what He is.” 

If, then, the first appeal of Jesus is to the will; 
if his first demand is neither for correctness of 
creed nor for exaltation of feeling, but for obedi- 
ence, loyalty, discipline, then there is at once dis- 
closed the relation which the social teaching of 
the Gospel holds to the religious mission of Jesus 
Christ. Communion with God is not to be dis- 
placed by service of man; revelation is not to be 
supplanted by revolution; but the dedication of 
the will to practical loyalty may open a way to 
the religious vision which lies beyond. It does 
not put into one’s hands the treasure which the 
kingdom contains, but it may be the key which 
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admits one to that treasure. It may not reveal 
the truth, but it may show the way. The theo- 
logians of the early church observed in the social 
conditions of the world before the coming of 
Christ an unconscious preparation for its welcome 
which they called a “Preparatio Evangelica,” a 
preliminary susceptibility of the world, as though 
it had heard the command of Isaiah which the 
Baptist repeated: “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight.” In the same 
way, it may be that the call of the present time, 
which to some observers seems to divert attention 
from theological subtleties and emotional exalta- 
tions, and to summon the will to practical obedi- 
ence, may predispose the mind of the age to self- 
forgetting loyalty, and become a Preparatio 
Evangelica for the twentieth century. That is 
precisely what any one who stands in close rela- 
tions with young people today is called to observe. 
A young man, for example, comes to me, with an 
eager look on his face, and asks abruptly: “Do 
you know any boys’ club where I may be of use?” 
“What is the matter?” I ask, observing that he 
is deeply agitated. ‘‘Nothing is the matter,” he 
answers; “I am in no serious difficulty; but my 
religious faith seems to be slipping away from me, 
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and I thought I should like to do something for 
somebody else.” What was it which, in fact, 
was happening within that young soul? It was 
that same touch of the Holy Spirit which in 
earlier generations would have led him to con- 
fession of sin and to personal conversion. “This, 
my son,” the Father of his soul might have said, 
“was dead and is alive again.” The utterance 
of the Spirit, however, had to be made in the 
language of the present age, and that dedication 
of the will, which might once have satisfied itself 
in penitence and prayer, was now following the 
open path of self-effacing service. This youth 
had not found the truth; but he had found a 
way which opens into the truth and the life. He 
had heard the promise: “If any man willeth to 
do his will, he shall know of the teaching.” He 
had not entered into the kingdom, but he held in 
his hands a key. The call to social service, which 
young people of this generation so plainly hear 
and so gladly obey, is, in other words, a call of 
God, uttered in the language of the present age. 
It is not an alternative to the Christian gospel; 
it is a new way of approach to that gospel. It is 
not a substitute for religion; it is religion, using 
the dialect of a new world. 
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A modern picture tells the same story in 
dramatic form. Jesus is sitting among those whom 
he has taught and served; little children turn 
to him; a lame man puts aside his crutch; 
women bring their sick to be healed; the 
poor listen to him with streaming eyes. Into 
this inner fellowship comes the young ruler, 
richly clad and self-confident, asking, What 
shall I.do to inherit eternal life?; and Jesus, with- 
out speaking a word, points to the group about 
him, as though saying—“Begin here. He that 
would inherit eternal life must first communicate 
it. He that would receive the Eternal must first 
serve the temporal. He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? The knowledge of the 
truth does not end, but it may begin in the doing 
of the will.” 

It remains to trace some of the consequences 
which may follow from these social principles, and 
to observe their place among the institutions and 
problems of modern life. For tonight let us only 
realize how intimately this social teaching is 
related to that communion with God which it 
was the supreme concern of Jesus to reveal. It 
is like the relation of a great network of electrical 
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operations to the source from which the power is 
derived. We have become so familiar with the 
varied activities of this mysterious force, and 
apply it so freely to heat and light our homes, and 
cook our food, and carry us on our journeys, that 
we seldom recall the secluded and whirling dyna- 
mos from which these varied manifestations of 
power proceed. So it is with the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. Its social effects have become so 
familiar, and its social principles so involved in 
our civilization itself, that they may seem to be 
automatic in their operation; and the modern 
mind may be inclined to detach them from the 
remote influence of a Palestinian Teacher, or to 
convert his teaching into a social creed. Yet all 
the while, through these varied forms of social 
movement, the source of power is disclosed. Dis- 
connect the social machinery from the spiritual 
current, and the light goes out; maintain the 
circuit, and social welfare is illuminated and 
secure. Across the great areas of the modern 
world the social principles of the Gospel are trans- 
mitted and conserved; and it is as if the wires 
sang above our heads: “I am the light of the 
world;” “I am come that they might have life, 
and might have it more abundantly.” 


II. Tue SoctaL CoNSEQUENCES OF THE 
TEACHING OF JESUS 


E have been led to observe in the Gospels, 
not only a comprehensive social teaching 
whose scope is indicated by the great 

phrase, “The kingdom of God,” but, in addition 

to that sublime social ideal, not less than three 
working principles which give to the kingdom its 
character and permanence. The kingdom of God 
is to be ruled by spiritual power; the instrument 
of that power is to be personality, and the initia- 
tive of personality is to be discovered in the will. 

Not programmes, but persons; not environment 

but character; not opinions but decisions—such 

are to be the marks of the conduct of life in the 
kingdom of God. 

If, then, these are the social principles of the 
teaching of Jesus, what are the social consequences 
which such principles involve? What should be 
their effect upon the discipline and habit of social 
life? The answer to this question may be ap- 
proached by considering in succession the insti- 
tutions and organizations which environ the 
individual, and among which his varied experi- 
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ences are set. These social institutions lie about 
one like a series of concentric circles with con- 
stantly extended radii, each circle in turn holding 
a larger area within itself. At the common center 
stands the individual, analysing his duty and 
interpreting his experience; and out along the 
radii of these concentric circles he moves, meeting 
at each circumference a special form of social life, 
First, and with the shortest radius, there environs 
him the group of the family, of which, by the very 
conditions of human birth and infancy, he is a 
part. The family creates the most intimate 
expression of social relationship, the interior 
circle of social experience. Outside the circle of 
the family, but concentric with it, lies the circle 
of the industrial order, holding many families 
within itself, and including the varied combina- 
tions and competitions of economic life. Still 
larger is the circumference of the State, with its 
multitude of families, its diversities of industries, 
and its portentous problems of national character 
and efficiency. Finally, beyond this circle of 
national life expands the still wider sphere of 
international relationships, with its adjustments 
of diplomacy and its solemn issues of peace and 
war. What, then, are the consequences which 
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are likely to follow from the principles of the 
Gospels as they are accepted in these successive 
spheres of social experience? As one passes from 
circle to circle what guidance may he get from 
the doctrine of the Kingdom? What effect upon 
the relations of the family, the conditions of 
industry, the character of national life, and the 
conduct of international affairs, should proceed 
from the teaching of Jesus Christ? 

As one approaches with these questions the 
inner circle which holds a domestic group he is 
at once confronted by two striking facts. On the 
one hand is the not uncommon impression that 
family integrity and permanence have become 
impracticable under the new conditions of the 
modern world. The increasing independence of 
women and their claim to live their own lives; 
the economic pressure on domestic comfort, with 
its consequent limitation of births or disinclina- 
tion to marriage; the vagrant restlessness and 
commercial ambition which affect the modern 
world—all conspire to weaken or destroy the 
ancient tradition of the family, and to increase 
the tendency to disruption. Fiction, poetry, and 
drama all find fresh material in this break-up of 
domestic life, and emphasize it in many tones, of 
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romantic idealism or flippant condescension or 
undisguised vulgarity. A youthful representative 
of this emancipated spirit has lately described the 
temper of Victorian society as “infected by the 
deadly virus of gentility.” 

This tendency to instability, conspicuous both 
in its sentimental and in its sordid forms, is re- 
inforced by a new application of the doctrine of 
evolution. The family, it is now confidently 
taught, has illustrated a gradual development of 
type, and is now approaching a period of dissolu- 
tion. It is pointed out that one important factor 
in the establishment of the family group has been 
the desire to control and transmit private prop- 
erty. The family, it is urged, is thus an economic 
unit, an instrument of the capitalist class. With 
the transition from capitalism to communal 
ownership, therefore, a revolution in domestic 
life is not only probable, but inevitable. Women, 
it is said, will be no longer slaves of the domestic 
group. Children will be cared for by the com- 
munity. We shall reach what has been called 
“that happy time when the continuity of society 
no longer depends upon the private nursery.” 
Woman, in the words of a leader of German social 
democracy, “will be both socially and industrially 
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independent. She is to be subjected to no sem- 
blance of ownership, but to stand over against 
man, free and equal, the mistress of her fate.” 
Children, an English man of science has proposed, 
will be transferred from the “‘exclusiveness of 
domestic life to the paternal care of the State,” so 
that we shall have complete freedom in sex- 
relationship, and State-control of child-bearing: 
Such is the transition in domestic relations freely 
prophesied as the corollary of economic change. 
Nothing, in fact, is more surprising in the revolu- 
tionary literature of the present time than the 
transfer of the storm-center of agitation from the 
issue with capitalism in which it began to the 
apparently remote and tranquil region of family 
life; and it is not inconceivable that the judgment 
of history on the programme of social revolution 
may be determined, not so much by its effect on 
industrial production, as by its probable effect on 
the institution of the family. 

When one turns from these signs of the present 
time to the teaching of the New Testament, he is 
at once struck by the exceptional significance 
which Jesus assigns to the group of the family. 
Jesus throughout his career was singularly home- 
less. ‘‘The Son of Man hath not where to lay 
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his head.” His own family seems to have been 
actively concerned to deter him from his mission, 
and we read that, with a touching solitariness of 
spirit he “stretched forth his hand towards his 
disciples, and said, Behold, my mother and my 
brethren.” Yet the religion of this homeless 
teacher was a religion of the home. God was a 
Father; man was His child; and the communion 
of man with God was that of a child with its 
parent. The self-reproach of sin which the 
Prodigal Son confessed was nothing else than 
homesickness; the first utterance of his repent- 
ance was, “I will arise and go to my father.” 
The parables of Jesus were for the most part 
stories of home. The shepherd lays the sheep on 
his shoulder and brings it home. The woman 
sweeps her house to find the lost coin, and the 
joy with which she calls her neighbors together is 
“like that of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” Most appealing of all these 
touches of domesticity is the affection of the child- 
less Jesus for little children. In their unspoiled 
hearts he finds the perfect expression of disciple- 
ship. He calls a little child and sets him in the 
midst, and says, “Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
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kingdom of heaven.” He takes the children on 
his knees and caresses them. He watches them 
at their play, and makes of their games a text for 
his discourse. ‘This generation,” he says, “is 
like unto children sitting in the market-places, 
which call unto their fellows, and say, We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance; we wailed, and 
ye did not mourn.” Thus the teaching of Jesus 
is essentially domestic. His theology is parental; 
his sociology is fraternal. All human experience 
is in his mind covered by the relations of the 
family. The kingdom of God is but the expan- 
sion of the family into a world of unconstrained 
and intimate love. 

What, then, is the meaning of this grave diver- 
gence between much of modern thought and cus- 
tom and the tradition of the Christian religion? 
How does it happen that in many homes which 
profess a nominal allegiance to the teaching of 
Jesus the unity of family life has been so gravely 
relaxed. Many causes, no doubt, contribute to 
this reversion or revolt. Economic stringency, 
industrial disorder, and revolutionary philosophy, 
all have their part. But the fundamental cause 
of this disintegration of the family is to be found 
in the practical abandonment in many homes of 
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the social principles which we have observed as 
expressed in the teaching of Jesus Christ. It has 
come to be believed, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that marriage is a convenient form of 
contract, safeguarding the interests of those who 
are described as “the two parties concerned;” 
recognized by the law, and fortified by special 
regulations of inheritance, legitimacy, and marital 
rights. From this point of view, the family be- 
comes essentially a commercial or legislative 
arrangement, devised for the convenience and 
protection of the partners. The inevitable con- 
sequence of this view of marriage is that it takes 
its place among other contracts, to be enforced 
or annulled by further law or by mutual consent. 
It is an agreement with limited liability. What 
the law has created, the law may terminate. If 
the business of a family become involved or bank- 
rupt it may be dissolved, precisely like any other 
business firm. Individual rights are reserved 
within the contract. The relationship becomes 
as temporary as a promissory note; and, as an 
eminent jurist has remarked, it may take less 
time and formality to annul a marriage contract 
than would be necessary to dispose of a cow. 
Here is the origin of the elaborate statutes and 
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conflicting laws which in one way or another pro- 
pose to define or restrict or relax the marriage tie. 
These external restraints have their obvious 
importance. It is better to compel some degree 
of formality in marriage than, as in many Ameri- 
can States, to legalize the union without magis- 
trate or clergyman or witnesses, by “words of 
present consent.” It is better to prescribe six 
months of residence as preliminary to divorce 
than three months or one. Yet all these limita- 
tions or obligations are based on the assumption 
of a casual and commercial contract, undertaken 
for mutual profit or convenience, dependent upon 
shifting tastes or whims, and subject to easy dis- 
ruption if either party wish to withdraw. A 
distinguished judge in Massachusetts, being 
asked whether migration to those States which 
offered easy divorce should not be discouraged, 
replied that there were few cases where such 
migration was necessary, except for the sake of 
privacy, and that no State in the Union now 
found it difficult to give relief in any case which 
under any decent interpretation involved any 
hardship or unreasonable restraint. 

When one passes from these contractual aspects 
of the family to the social principles of Jesus, it is 
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like ascending from a malarious plain to a sunny 
height of broad horizon. The family is to Jesus 
the elementary type of the kingdom of God, the 
microcosm which represents the divine plan for 
the world; and as the principles of the kingdom 
are, in his teaching, spirituality, personality, and 
will, so the family in its own interior sphere finds 
its stability in the same fundamental principles. 
In other words, the Christian family is not a com- 
mercial or legislative contract, but a spiritual and 
personal ideal, approached by an act of will. It 
is not a legal creation, designed for mutual con- 
venience or advantage; but a moral creation, 
designed for the development of personality and 
the discipline of character. The relation of man 
and woman in marriage, though physical in form, 
is to Jesus such that he may accurately say of it, 
“Those whom God hath joined together.” The 
purpose of marriage is the enrichment of personal- 
ity through companionship, and the education 
of the will through unselfishness. What often 
provokes instability is the degradation of this 
spiritual union to a physical or legal connection; 
what often threatens unity is the repression of 
personality; and what often prophesies disrup- 
tion is the disinclination to apply the will to con- 
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sideration and forgiveness. Many people seek 
dissolution, not because conditions are intolerably 
hard, but because wills are pitiably soft. They 
had, as the warning in the marriage ceremony 
suggests, undertaken the union lightly and unad- 
visedly, and thus undertaken it does not preclude 
wandering desires and new affinities. They have 
contemplated marriage as a desirable contract, 
believing that when trials of temper or disposition 
occur the contract may be annulled as lightly as 
it was made. Why should they discipline their 
wills to self-restraint if it is easier to be divorced 
than it is to be good? 

Over against this indecent recklessness in enter- 
ing marriage, and this unrestrained self-interest 
in abandoning it, stand the social consequences 
of the teaching of Jesus. Instead of a temporary 
contract, commercial in aim and selfish in desire, 
he contemplates, first, a spiritual union; then, an 
education of personality; and, finally, a consecra- 
tion of the will. There has been much heated 
discussion concerning the terms or conditions 
under which, according to the teaching of Jesus, 
dissolution of marriage is justified and remarriage 
permissible; and a difference of phrase in different 
Gospels has encouraged divergent views of marital 
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duty. What has almost escaped the attention 
of ecclesiastical controversalists and of restless 
partners in matrimony is the fact that the thought 
of Jesus does not habitually move along this level 
of prescription or restraint. He is not primarily 
concerned to announce the terms on which sepa- 
ration is to be legalized, or to specify the crimes 
or sins which aré unendurable. He lifts the 
whole problem of domestic life to the higher level 
of a spiritual adventure, to be approached with 
seriousness and to be safeguarded by sacrifice. 
Marriage, to a disciple of Jesus Christ, is not a 
form of contract, but a form of consecration. His 
first concern in approaching marriage is not a 
consideration of the chance of getting free. He 
does not anticipate that married life is to be 
without friction or jar; but it does not occur to 
him that the remedy for disagreement is to run 
away. On the contrary, he sets himself to the 
more difficult task of forgiveness and self-reproach. 
The conflict of temperaments which is often 
regarded as perilous to the home is precisely what 
may save it from monotony and stagnation. 
“Incompatibility of temper,” Mr. Chesterton 
has said, “‘is the only basis of a happy marriage.” 
Each personality is developed by contrast; each 
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will is disciplined by restraint. In short, the 
family is the most elementary form of the moral 
education of the race and has its place and part 
in the kingdom of God. It promotes happiness 
by demanding goodness, and if it set happiness 
before goodness, it may in the end forfeit both. 
Christian love, if it be worthy of the name, suffers 
long, hopeth all things, never faileth. Such are 
the ideals of the family, which may seem to the 
foolish gossip of the present day hopelessly senti- 
mental, but are still, thank God, not unfamiliar 
in many an unspoiled and unsophisticated home. 
The social principles of Jesus exhibit their conse- 
quences wherever the spirit governs the flesh, and 
personality is more precious than possessions, and 
the family is maintained, not for the satisfaction 
of lust or whim, but for the training of the will 
through the discipline of love. 

When one proceeds from the interior circle of 
the family and enters the larger circle of the 
Industrial Order, he is met by a scene which is 
even less in accord with the teaching of Jesus than 
are the prevailing standards of domestic life. 
There are, of course, many instances in business 
affairs of a relation between employers and em- 
ployees which is fraternal, domestic, and personal; 
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but when one considers the field of production 
and trade as a whole—the “Great Industry” of 
the modern world—he finds it little else than a 
battlefield, where the allied forces of Labor are 
contending against the Central Powers of Capital, 
and where all the incidents of war are reproduced 
in strikes, lockouts, organized armies, pitched 
battles, victories and defeats. Indeed, the indus- 
trial ideal frankly accepted by many leaders on 
both sides of this conflict has come to be that of 
an armed truce, a balance of power, like that 
which Europe so long and so vainly attempted to 
maintain; where each force is drilled and arrayed 
either to preserve peace or to conquer in war. 
The organization of capital was the first to be 
thus accomplished, and it has been so quietly 
mobilized that, like the militarism of Germany, 
its strength and self-confidence took the world by 
surprise. The organization of labor has been 
more difficult to attain, but has become more con- 
spicuous in its effects. It has developed a class- 
loyalty and kindled a combative passion which 
have come to be, in some sections of the Labor 
movement, more commanding than patriotism 
itself. No sign of the present time is more 
ominous than the inclination to subordinate 
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public service to the cause of Labor. To strike 
on a Government job, in those days when every © 
hour meant life or death to fellow-countrymen, 
was to promote a war within the war, a loyalty 
to disloyalty, a strategy which was indistinguish- 
able from treason. A similar state of war is pro- 
moted by the modern doctrine of revolution. It 
proposes nothing less than a war of subjugation. 
“Capital,” it is announced, “has no rights which 
Labor.is bound to respect; we produce every- 
thing, and we mean to have everything. Ours 
is a standard of war, and the end of it is the over- 
throw of society and the abolishing of the private 
ownership of capital.” “There is but one treach- 
ery,” it has been lately said, “and that is loyalty 
to the employer.” 

What, then, has a scene like this in common 
with the teaching of the Gospels? What place in 
it can be found for the social principles of the 
teaching of Jesus? Do not these battles of modern 
industry, like the tragedies of the World-War, 
indicate the bankruptcy of Christianity and the 
reversion of human nature to savagery and 
animalism? That is precisely the inference which 
many revolutionists draw from these signs of the 
times. Business life, they insist, has already 
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become hopelessly degraded—in small affairs a 
form of gambling; in large affairs a form of war- 
fare. Prosperity for the few, they insist, means 
destitution for the many. As the rich grow 
richer, the poor grow poorer. “It is only the 
densest ignorance,” one such indictment reads, 
“that talks about a Christian business life, for 
business is intrinsically evil. There is no such 
thing as an ethical bargain. There are no honest 
goods to buy or sell. The industrial order seems 
like the triumph of hell and madness on earth.” 
No abiding place, it is urged, can be found by a 
disciple of Jesus Christ within a social order which 
permits these wrongs. Revolution, therefore, 
becomes the Christian’s first business. Obedi- 
ence to the teaching of the Gospels is not prac- 
ticable until the entire structure of modern 
business is overthrown and a new world built 
on its ruins. 

When one turns from these indictments of the 
existing industrial order to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, he finds, it must be admitted, affirmations 
of the risks of business life which appear to be 
quite as unqualified as those of modern revolu- 
tionists. “Lay not up for yourselves,” says 
Jesus, “treasures upon the earth.” “Thou fool,” 
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he says to one “that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God.” “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” “It is easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God!” Yet, as one listens further, 
he hears in Jesus a note which is clearly distin- 
guishable from that of the social agitator. It is 
the note of spiritual renewal as the prerequisite 
of industrial rearrangement. “Cleanse first,” he 
says, “the inside of the cup and of the platter.” 
“From within, out of the heart of men, proceed 
. . . thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit.” 
The fundamental sins of industrialism, in other 
words, are not those of the social order, but those 
of the unsocialized will. No rearrangement of 
production and distribution can of itself abolish 
the instincts of ambition and competition, or even 
the baser desires of theft, covetousness and deceit. 
Whatever the future of industry may be, the key 
to that better world is to be found, not in circum- 
stances, but in character. That was what made 
it possible for Jesus, even while recognizing the 
perils of business life, to find in precisely that 
career a type of the kingdom of God. When he 
describes that kingdom which it was his mission 
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to found, it is the industrialists of the world, 
going about their daily business, who seem to him 
its representatives. The sower in the field, the 
shepherd with his flock, the merchant buying 
pearls, the fisherman casting his net, the laborer 
waiting to be hired—these, and people like these, 
are, according to his teaching, concerned, not 
with demoralizing vocations from which they 
must free themselves if they would become dis- 
ciples of Christ, but with a service worthy of the 
kingdom. They are instances of practical religion; 
their tasks may be illustrations of discipleship. 
Precisely as the family, which may be nothing 
more than the petty collision of selfish wills, 
becomes in the teaching of Jesus the symbol of 
God’s love for man, so the buying and selling, 
the hiring and purchasing of the business world, 
though often so sordid and brutal, may be a 
school of character, an opportunity for consecra- 
tion, a parable of the kingdom. To gain the 
world may still be, it is true, to lose one’s soul. 
Abundance of possessions may mean poverty of 
character. Yet, none the less, the faithful 
steward, the wise householder, the servant render- 
ing account to his master, become, in the teaching 
of Jesus, witnesses to the kingdom. On one’s 
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integrity and fidelity in the affairs of the business 
world depends one’s acceptance by God. “Tf 
therefore ye have not been faithful in the unright- 
eous Mammon, who will commit to your trust 
the true riches?” 

What, then, one asks, are the consequences 
which should follow in the business world from 
the social principles of Jesus? They may all be 
summed up in a single phrase—the humanization 
of industry; or, in other words, the conversion 
of business from an economic to a moral science. 
It has been generally assumed that the principles 
which govern business life are automatic and 
mechanical in their operations; that the law of 
supply and demand has inevitable consequences 
in the field of production and distribution; that 
the doctrine of laissez faire, “Mind your own 
business,” is a law of nature, which it is folly to 
evade or oppose. With a certain shock of sur- 
prise, therefore, it has been of late realized that 
business has to do with men quite as much as 
with machinery; that it involves a human as well 
as a mechanical problem; that the wage earner, 
as he emerges into self-consciousness and self- 
respect, can no longer be dealt with as a part of 
the machine. Education has made him observant, 
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organization has made him formidable; _legisla- 
tion has guaranteed him protection; and he now 
confronts his employer with a demand for the 
humanization of industry. 

In the ancient book of the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
the seer represents himself as surveying the uni- 
verse and interpreting its operations. What he 
first sees is an appearance of complicated machin- 
ery, or, as he says, of “a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel.” Ceaseless rotation, interlocking move- 
ments, ingenious mechanism—such was the ap- 
pearance of the world. But as this philosophical 
idealist looks within the great machine, he dis- 
cerns the spirit of living creatures; and “when 
the living creatures went the wheels went; and 
when they stood the wheels stood; for the spirit 
of the living creature was in the wheels.” It is 
a picturesque anticipation of the scene which 
modern industry presents, and of the discovery 
which thoughtful minds are at this moment 
making. The organization of business has be- 
come so intricate and automatic that the indi- 
vidual worker may find himself little more than 
a wheel in the middle of a wheel; or even one of 
the cogs which propel a single wheel within the 
great machine. The cynical Samuel Butler said 
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that where men once used machinery, machines 
now use “mannery.” The machine, that is to 
say, like some devouring monster, strips many a 
worker of his vitality and hope, and at last throws 
him as a discarded fragment on the waste heap 
of the world. The Industrial Revolution, which 
began fifty years ago, was essentially a revolution 
of wheels, and of wheels in the middle of wheels; 
but the industrial revolution today is human and 
personal—the revolt of the living creatures within 
the wheels, the cry of the children, the women, 
the mothers, crushed by the machinery of life. 
Child-labor laws, protection of maternity, the 
short day, the living wage—schemes like these, 
bungling and misdirected as they often are, 
demonstrate that the modern labor question is no 
longer one of mechanical industry, but one of 
moral responsibility and industrial fraternalism. 
The business world trembles from time to time, 
as if an earthquake were felt, when these fires of 
a submerged humanity break through the surface 
of industrial life; and the sagacious employer 
hastens to the firmer ground of a more humanized 
form of industry. 

At precisely this point, where expediency and 
humanity meet, one is confronted again by the 
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teaching of Jesus Christ. The kingdom of God, 
he says, and each province of it, is not an external 
growth, but a spiritual revival; not an industrial 
machine, but an association of living creatures. 
The kingdom of God arrives whenever and wher- 
ever the will of God is done by the will of man. 
Through the materialized and dehumanized 
process of industry are heard, as through the 
tumult of a great machine, the voices of spiritual 
disorder, embittered personality, and determined 
will; and they give to the labor problem of the 
present day not only an unprecedented serious- 
ness, but an equally unprecedented aspect of 
promise and hope. To deal with people is more 
difficult than to deal with machines, but it is also 
more rewarding. It is well to build a factory or 
organize a corporation, but it is better, and in the 
end more profitable, to build up mutual welfare, . 
allay hostility, and train character. In short, the 
world of business today is a human world, where 
mechanical development is threatened by exciting 
emotions and undisciplined wills; and the wheels 
of such a world will move continuously and easily 
only when the living creatures within them find 
a chance to breathe. All this, which has become 
obvious to many employers, is, it must be con- 
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fessed, still hidden from the vast majority. They 
conceive themselves to be bulwarks of conserva- 
tism while they are in fact promoting revolution. 
They are misled, not so much by their cupidity, 
as by their stupidity. They have not realized 
what is the material with which they deal. Their 
gift for administration has suppressed their gift 
of imagination. They are so preoccupied by the 
day’s work and the year’s profit that they do not 
recognize the new world which is beating against 
their doors. They are contented to mop back, 
like Mrs. Partington with her broom, the rising 
tide of human passion and hope, and to keep their 
own doorsteps for the moment dry. 

What an unexpected and tortuous path, then, 
it is which brings the industrial world round to a 
fresh appreciation of the teaching of Jesus. Each 
judicious scheme undertaken by observant em- 
ployers, of conciliation or co-operation, of partner- 
ship in responsibility or genuine fraternalism, each 
contribution to the humanization of business, pro- 
motes stability through loyalty and good will. 
The conversion of business from a mechanical 
science to a moral science is the open road to 
industrial peace. Precisely as in the group of the 
family the spirit should control the flesh, and 
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personality be more regarded than possessions, 
and unity secured through discipline of the will, 
so in the conflicts of the business world, security 
and tranquillity are to be attained, not by degrad- 
ing men into machines, but by making machines 
the instruments of human efficiency and self- 
respect. No economic millennium can be reached 
except by this co-operative association of human 
lives; and if this mutual service should become 
the rule of business life, then even the present 
industrial order, with all its blemishes and failures, 
might become a tolerably effective instrument of 
the kingdom of God. 

There remain, finally, the outer circles of social 
relationship, where, beyond the limited group of 
the family and the larger sphere of industry, one 
meets the problems of national! and international 
life, and is confronted by the momentous issues 
of politics and diplomacy, of peace and war. How 
unprecedentedly complex and bewildering these 
issues seem, as they have emerged from the vast 
calamity and chaos which have overwhelmed the 
European world! How futile seems the leadership 
of statesmen, as they grope their way into an 
unexplored world, holding fast the national 
ambitions and insidious schemes which have 
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already so grievously misled them! May not one 
be tempted even to question whether the machin- 
ery of the world has not outgrown the capacity 
of man to use it; whether the colossal engines of 
national and international affairs may not crush 
the very civilization which has laboriously devised 
them? 

And yet, while the tremendous gravity of the 
situation cannot be denied by any serious obser- 
ver, there are at least two aspects of the present 
crisis which may in some degree restore a rational 
hope. In the first place, it has become obvious 
that national and international stability are not 
separable and competitive, but, on the contrary, 
correlated and co-operative problems; that the 
modern world is an interdependent and organic 
whole, where, if one member suffer, all suffer 
with it, and if one is strong, it is the strength of 
all. The environing circle of a single nation in 
which a citizen finds himself set is discovered to 
be an inseparable part of the greater circle which 
holds the world’s affairs; and the statesman or 
citizen who proposes a policy of isolation simply 
confesses his failure to appreciate the great silent 
processes which are operating to make isolation 
not merely a blunder but an illusion. One may 
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resolutely decline to share the burdens of the 
stricken world and believe that by some protest 
or reservation he frees himself from responsibility; 
yet all the while he is as one who stands upon a 
moving staircase, where his unmoving feet are 
rising into the air and light of a larger world. 

Never in history has this truth of human solidar- 
ity been forced upon thoughtful minds as it has 
been taught by the experience of the last few years. 
The entrance of the United States into the war 
was a most solemn demonstration of the interde- 
pendence of mankind. We seemed to be immune 
from the infection; we had no material advantage 
to gain; no national ambition to satisfy. Our 
Chief Magistrate announced himself an apostle 
of peace; yet the crisis of Europe inevitably 
involved us in its tragedy, and, by the strange 
logic of events, it was the man of peace who 
summoned us to war. The same truth must be 
recognized today. Great fleets of vessels are 
lying at the piers of this country and great crops 
of grain are without a market, not because of 
national distress, but because other countries are 
bankrupt and destitute. ‘‘The hard times,” Mr. 
Hoover has said of our agricultural depression, 
“come from Europe. No tariff, no embargo, no 
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armies, no navies, can defend us. Our sole defence 
is in the prosperity of our foreign neighbors.” 
In other words, it is not for Congress to determine 
whether this country shall share responsibility for 
the calamities of Europe. Every time we eat, 
or spend, or save, ‘or sow our fields, or hinder pro- 
duction by lockouts or strikes, we are bearing 
the burdens, or multiplying the disasters, or 
obstructing the progress, of nations and races of 
whose very names and geographical position we 
were a few years ago hardly aware. 

The second aspect of the present situation 1s 
still more impressive. For it can hardly escape 
an observer that the history of these last tragic 
years, and the problems of the world today, 
though they have taken the form of political and 
economic rivalry, are at bottom concerned with 
national and international morality; and call, 
not so much for a change in the world’s diplomacy, 
as for a change of the world’s heart. What was 
it that precipitated the great catastrophe? It was 
the generally received belief that national pros- 
perity could be secured by competitive arma- 
ments, tortuous diplomacy and brute force. What 
could happen to a world thus controlled by the 
instinct of the wolf and the law of the pack but 
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a period of terrifying suspense and a climax of 
universal disaster? And why is it again that, even 
after this vast experience of moral obliquity, the 
world still trembles with apprehension, while 
statesmen temporize and nations gird themselves 
for the next, and perhaps the last, war? It is 
because there is still no manifest change of heart, 
no will for peace, no war against war, no deliver- 
ance from the motives and aims which have 
already proved themselves insane and suicidal. 
In other words, what the nations of Europe, and 
hardly less our own favored land, require, is 
nothing less than an experience of conversion; a 
turning round in the track of self-interested mili- 
tarism and self-satisfied nationalism, and taking 
the road of co-operative service and national self- 
restraint. Never was the maxim more verified— 
Except ye be converted, ye cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven. Nothing is more obvious than 
the fact that the strategy of statesmen and the 
ruthlessness of militarism have led the world 
astray, and that the only hope of civilization is 
in finding another path to security and peace. 
Thus, by the tragic experience of disaster, as 
though the world had passed through the valley 
of the shadow of death, it is brought out again, 
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as though from that dark valley it emerged into 
the sunshine, face to face with the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. There is really not much to hope 
for in this stricken world, unless the principles 
which we have here so imperfectly considered, 
and which hold the destinies of the family and 
the industrial order, are accepted and applied in 
the larger circle of political and international life. 
The restoration of stable peace will occur only 
when the nations themselves prefer the things 
of the spirit to the things of the flesh; when per- 
sonality -is more than possessions; and when the 
will of the people is converted to a desire for 
equity, magnanimity, and peace. 

In a sense much more comprehensive and gen- 
uine than the common phrase suggests, what this 
weary world is waiting for is a revival of religion. 
I turn, not to theologians and ecclesiastics for a 
verification of this statement, but cite the author- 
ity of detached and secular observers, such as Mr. 
H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard Shaw. “Out of the 
trouble and tragedy of this present time,” Mr. 
Wells has lately said, “there may emerge a moral 
and intellectual revival, a religious revival, of a 
simplicity and scope to draw together men of 
alien races and now discrete traditions into one 
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common and sustained way of living for the 
world’s service. . . . Religious emotion, stripped 
of corruptions, and freed from its last priestly 
entanglements, may presently blow through life 
again, like a great wind bursting the doors and 
flinging open the shutters of the individual life.” 
To the same effect is the more sober utterance of 
the wilful iconoclast, Shaw: “If religion did not 
actually exist, it would have to be invented... . 
There are probably more people who feel that in 
Christ is the hope of the world than there ever 
were before in the lifetime of men now living.” 
Such are the modern voices which, in the language 
of another age, repeat the assurance of Jesus 
Christ concerning the future of the world. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” he announced, 
“for they shall be called the children of God;” 
but many of the disciples of Jesus have failed to 
observe the precise nature of that promise. It 
is not an assurance given to the peace-talkers, or 
to the peace-lovers, but to those who, by con- 
structive effort are making a peace which may be 
secure. Peace, in other words, either in the soul 
or in the world, is not to be had for the asking, 
or even for the praying. It has to be made; and 
it may be necessary to make it out of bitterly 
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hard and tragic experiences. A soldier at the 
front may be more truly a peacemaker than a 
slacker at the rear. A war which makes peace 
may be better than a peace which makes war. 
“The work of righteousness,” said the prophet 
Isaiah, “shall be peace”; not peace first, and as 
a consequence, righteousness; but righteousness 
first, and, as its effect, a peace worth having; or, 
as the prophet goes on to call it, “quietness and 
assurance forever.” “The wisdom from above,” 
said the Apostle James, “is first pure, and then 
peaceable.” That is the wisdom needed today— 
not first peaceableness, but first a pure desire, a 
national will devoid of self-seeking ambition; and 
then, as a consequence of this wisdom from above, 
a peace that will stay. 

Such is the final consequence of the social 
teaching of Jesus Christ—the resolution to have 
a world which shall be controlled, not by the sword 
but by the Spirit; a Government which shall be, 
not a machine in which each person is a cog, but 
an instrument to develop personality; a social 
order organized by the unconstrained loyalty of 
the popular will. We recall the prophecy of Mrs. 
Browning: 
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“Happy are all free nations, too strong to be dispos- 
sessed, : 
But blessed are they among nations that dare to be 
strong for the rest.” 


The central problem of this critical time is to 
make our country, “strong for the rest,” a worthy 
mediator of the conversion of the world, a maker 
of peace, in that sacrificial service through which 
alone a nation can attain the blessedness of which 
it cannot be dispossessed. “Let us, therefore,” 
says the Apostle Paul, “follow after the things 
which make for peace.” Not primarily peace, 
but the things which make for peace; the arduous 
and patient process of making a world of which 
peace is the inevitable consequence—not the 
attitude of a bully, quick with resentment and 
provocation of attack, but the consideration and 
generosity of a nation that dares to be strong for 
the rest;—that is the immediate and momentous 
problem of international morality; and when at 
last a chastened world turns from its contentions 
and commits itself to the things which make for 
peace, then, even in the all-inclusive circle of 
civilization itself, may be again demonstrated the 
perennial validity of the social teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 
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